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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children’s  Bureau, 
Washington , June  9,  1941. 

Madam:  There  is  transmitted  herewith  a report  on  the  occupational 
hazards  to  young  workers  of  employment  as  motor-vehicle  drivers  and 
helpers.  This  investigation  is  the  second  of  a series  conducted  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  to  guide  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  in  determining 
occupations  that  are  particularly  hazardous  for  young  workers  and 
therefore  subject  to  an  18-year  minimum-age  standard  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  information  presented  in  the  re- 
port provided  the  factual  basis  for  Hazardous-Occupations  Order  No. 
2,  effective  January  1,  1940,  which  declared  the  occupations  of  motor- 
vehicle  driver  and  helper  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  minors  16 
and  17  years  of  age.  A copy  of  this  order  appears  in  the  appendix. 

The  report  was  originally  published  in  mimeographed  form  on 
October  6,  1939,  at  the  time  the  proposed  finding  and  order  were 
issued.  The  statistics  and  other  information  presented  in  this 
printed  bulletin  are  those  appearing  in  the  original  mimeographed 
report  and  do  not  include  figures  that  have  since  become  available. 

The  study  was  planned  and  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of 
Beatrice  McConnell,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau.  The  research  was  conducted  and  the  report 
written  by  Helen  Wood,  associate  in  hazardous-occupations  research, 
under  the  supervision  of  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson,  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  research. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief. 

Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Occupational  Hazards  to  Young  Workers 

Motor- Vehicle  Drivers  and  Helpers 

The  child-labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
establish  an  18-year  minimum  age  for  employment  in  occupations 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  be  particularly 
hazardous  for  young  workers,  in  addition  to  providing  a basic  16-year 
minimum  age  for  general  employment.  Tins  report  on  the  hazards 
to  young  workers  of  employment  as  motor-vehicle  driver  or  helper 
provides  the  necessary  factual  basis  for  determining  whether  or  not 
these  occupations  should  be  declared  particularly  hazardous  and, 
therefore,  subject  to  an  18-vear  minimum-age  provision  under  the  act.1 

The  occupations  of  motor-vehicle  driver  and  helper  were  chosen  for 
investigation  because  of  the  hazard  that  is  known  to  attend  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles.  During  1938,  32,400  persons  were  killed  and  1,150,000 
were  injured  in  motor-vehicle  accidents  in  the  Lhiited  States,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  It  is  estimated  that 
motor  vehicles  caused  34  percent  of  the  accidental  deaths  that 
occurred  in  the  Lhiited  States  during  1938  and  13  percent  of  the  non- 
fatal  injuries.2 

These  figures  include  both  industrial  and  nonindustrial  accidents. 
If  industrial  accidents  are  considered  alone,  it  is  found  that  motor 
vehicles  cause  a considerable  proportion  of  the  accidents  to  workers, 
although  this  proportion  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  all  accidental  in- 
juries to  the  general  public.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  motor 
vehicles  caused  6 percent  of  all  the  industrial  injuries  resulting  in  one 
or  more  days’  disability  that  were  reported  to  the  State  Bureau  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  during  1938. 3 Of  the  fatal  injuries  re- 
ported, a distinctly  higher  proportion  (10  percent)  was  caused  by 
motor  vehicles,  indicating  that  motor-vehicle  accidents  tend  to  be 
more  serious  and  more  likely  to  cause  death  than  industrial  accidents 
in  general.4  These  figures  refer  to  all  industrial  injuries  caused  by 
motor  vehicles,  including  injuries  to  workers  who,  at  the  time  of  acci- 
dent, were  pedestrians  or  bicyclists  as  well  as  those  employed  as 
drivers  and  helpers  on  motor  vehicles.  However,  the  figures  obviously 
raise  a doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  motor-vehicle  occupations  for 
boys  and  girls  and  indicate  the  need  for  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  occupations  are  particularly  hazardous  for 
workers  under  18  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

1 Appendix  A.  p.  18,  presents  the  legal  basis  of  the  investigation. 

2 Accident  Facts,  National  Safety  Council,  Inc.,  pp.  3,  4.  Chicago,  1939. 

. 3 Industrial  Injuries  in  Pennsylvania;  annual  report  1938,  table  1 , p . 6.  Bureau  of  Research  and  Informa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg.  (Mimeographed.) 

4 Ibid.,  table  2,  p.  7. 
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METHOD  AND  SCOPE  OF  STUDY 


The  information  presented  in  this  report  was  obtained  through 
analysis  of  published  and  unpublished  material  relating  to  the  hazards 
of  employment  on  motor  vehicles  and  through  conferences  with  many 
persons  who  had  expert  knowledge  of  motor-vehicle  hazards  and  of 
the  automotive-transportation  industries. 

The  data  studied  included  general  employment  statistics,  statistics 
on  motor-vehicle  accidents  collected  by  a number  of  governmental 
and  private  agencies,  figures  on  the  cost  of  workmen’s  compensation 
for  occupations  involving  employment  on  motor  vehicles  (prepared 
by  the  National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance),  and  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  employment  of  minors  on  motor  vehicles. 

Among  the  persons  consulted  were  representatives  of  trade  asso- 
ciations and  of  organized  labor  and  experts  in  the  fields  of  safety,  of 
motor-vehicle  accidents,  and  of  regulation.  On  the  basis  of  their 
specialized  knowledge  and  experience,  these  persons  furnished  valuable 
information  regarding  the  hazards  of  employment  on  motor  vehicles 
and  the  minimum-age  policies  customary  for  such  employment. 
They  also  gave  their  opinions  regarding  the  hazardous  nature  of 
motor-vehicle  occupations  for  minors  under  18  years  of  age  and  the 
need  for  establishing  an  18-year  minimum  age  for  such  employment 
under  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  study  and  conferences  indicated,  a public  hearing 
was  held  in  Washington  on  August  18,  1939, 1 by  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
employment  of  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  in  driving  motor  vehicles 
and  in  serving  as  helpers  on  such  vehicles  and  the  hazards  of  such 
employment.  Copies  of  the  notice  of  hearing  were  mailed  to  various 
trade  associations,  labor  organizations,  State  agencies  administering 
labor  and  motor-vehicle  laws,  and  other  interested  organizations  and 
individuals.  Testimony  pointing  to  the  special  hazard  of  these  occu- 
pations for  young  workers,  especially  for  those  under  18,  was  presented 
in  person  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Gibbons,  representing  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  through  written  statement  by  Miss  Frieda  S. 
Miller,  Industrial  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Mr.  Howard  W.  Connelley,  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Taxation  and  Finance,  submitted  factual  data  regarding  the 
18-year  minimum  age  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  in  New  York  State. 
No  testimony  was  received  from  employers  or  representatives  of  trade 
associations. 

The  investigation  covered  work  on  trucks,  busses,  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, and  all  other  types  of  motor  vehicles  commonly  used  on  the 
highways  or  on  plant  property  for  the  transportation  of  persons  or 
property.2  It  did  not  include  work  on  farm  tractors  or  other  machines 

1 Notice  of  this  hearing  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  3445  DI  (Daily  Index),  July  28 
1939. 

2 Testimony  presented  at  the  public  hearing  and  other  evidence  indicate  that  employment  on  vehicles 
transporting  goods  on  plant  property  involves  accident  hazards  similar  to  those  which  occur  when  vehicles 
are  used  on  public  highways. 
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used  in  agricultural  or  industrial  operations  for  purposes  other  than 
transportation  or  on  small  power-driven  trucks  designed  for  use  in 
moving  goods  inside  factories  or  other  establishments.  The  study 
relates  to  persons  driving  motor  vehicles  as  thus  defined  and  serving 
as  helpers  on  such  vehicles  in  any  capacity  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation or  delivery  of  goods.3  Since  the  question  under  considera- 
tion was  that  of  occupations  involving  chiefly  work  on  motor  vehicles, 
employees,  such  as  carpenters  and  their  helpers,  who  ride  on  motor 
vehicles  simply  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  transportation  to  a place 
of  employment  were  not  included.  The  work  of  loading  or  unloading 
goods  done  at  a terminus  by  workers  who  do  not  ride  on  motor  vehicles 
was  also  excluded,  since  this  work  is  similar  to  other  laboring  occupa- 
tions which  involve  the  handling  of  heavy  materials  and  since  it  is 
believed  that  it  can  be  studied  more  appropriately  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  weights  than  with  employment  on  motor  vehicles. 

3 In  accordance  with  customary  usage,  the  term  “helper,”  as  used  in  this  report  of  investigation,  refers  to 
persons  who  assist  the  driver  in  charge  of  the  truck  regardless  of  whether  they  do  any  driving.  A frequent 
legal  approach  is,  however,  to  classify  as  drivers  rather  than  as  helpers  all  persons  doing  any  driving. 
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EXTENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES 


The  operation  of  motor  vehicles  for  public  transportation  or  for 
other  business  purposes  is  a factor  of  major  and  growing  importance 
in  the  economic  life  of  this  country.  In  1938  there  were  4,224,000 
trucks  and  48,000  busses  registered  in  the  various  States,  plus  a large 
though  unknown  number  of  taxicabs  and  other  passenger  cars  used 
for  commercial  purposes.1  These  figures  include  trucks  operated  by 
manufacturers  or  other  private  carriers  owning  and  operating  vehicles 
in  furtherance  of  their  own  business  enterprises,  vehicles  used  in  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  for  hire,  and  farm  trucks. 

Although  no  complete  figures  are  available  on  the  number  of  drivers 
or  helpers  now  employed  on  these  different  types  of  vehicles,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  3,545,000  persons 
working  as  full-time  truck  drivers  in  this  country  in  1938,  excluding 
those  driving  farm  trucks.2  No  comparable  figures  have  been  com- 
piled for  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  other  than  trucks.  As  to 
helpers  on  motor  vehicles,  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 
has  estimated  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  in  1933  and  1935 
that  intercity  trucking  companies  employed  approximately  one-eighth 
as  many  helpers  as  drivers,3  but  it  was  noted  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween drivers  and  helpers  is  often  one  of  name  only  and  that  helpers 
frequently  do  some  driving,  especially  on  intercity  trips.4  Since 
these  estimates  refer  only  to  persons  employed  on  trucks,  they  exclude 
some  workers  on  other  types  of  commercial  vehicles  who  are  subject 
to  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the  act.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the 
act  sets  minimum-age  standards  for  employment  in  or  about  establish- 
ments producing  goods  for  shipment  in  interstate  commerce  only,  the 
figures  include  many  workers  not  subject  to  these  provisions. 

No  current  statistics  are  available  showing  the  number  of  minors 
under  18  years  of  age  employed  either  as  drivers  or  as  helpers  on 
motor  vehicles.  As  is  indicated  later  in  the  report,  legal  minimum- age 
standards  tend  in  many  States  to  eliminate  the  use  of  minors  under  18 
as  motor-vehicle  drivers.  However,  there  are  still  many  areas  in 
which  16-  and  17-year-old  minors  may  work  as  motor-vehicle  helpers 
and  some  areas  where  they  may  work  as  drivers. 

The  latest  general  figures  available  are  those  of  the  1930  census, 
which  show  that  13,431  (1.4  percent)  of  the  972,418  chauffeurs  and 
truck  and  tractor  drivers  of  all  ages  reported  were  under  18  years  of 
age.5  In  extractive,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  industries,  the 
number  of  chauffeurs  and  truck  and  tractor  drivers  who  were  under 

1 State  Motor  Vehicle  Registrations— 1938,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  1939.  (Processed.)  These  figures  include  a small  number  of  double  registrations,  the  exact 
number  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 

2 Based  on  unpublished  data  from  the  Statistical  Department,  Automobile  Manufacturers’  Association, 
366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  These  figures  include  all  full-time  drivers  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  employees  or  owner-operators. 

3 Hours,  Wages,  and  Working  Conditions  in  the  Intercity  Motor  Transport  Industries,  Part  II — Motor- 
Truck  Transportation,  p.  30.  Section  of  Labor  Relations,  Section  of  Research,  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation.  Washington,  1936. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  18. 

5 Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930.  Population,  vol.  V,  p.  126.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Washington,  1933. 
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18  years  of  age  was  2,642,  or  1.7  percent  of  the  156,805  drivers  of  all 
ages  in  these  industries.6  These  figures  do  not  include  helpers  or 
persons  driving  motor  vehicles  as  an  incident  to  their  employment  in 
some  other  occupation. 

Certain  data  on  the  age  distribution  of  drivers  employed  by  common 
and  contract  carriers  in  interstate  commerce  are  available  from  a study 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  July  1,  1937,  the 
date  the  Commission’s  21-year  minimum-age  standards  went  into 
effect.  None  of  the  5,922  bus  drivers  and  only  94  (0.3  percent)  of  the 
33,326  truck  drivers  included  in  that  study  were  reported  to  be  under 
18  years  of  age.7 

® Based  on  data  from  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States.  Population  vol.  V,  table  2,  pp.  414-542. 

7 Analysis  of  Information  Furnished  by  Common  and  Contract  Carriers  Relating  to  Drivers  of  Motor 
Vehicles  Engaged  in  Interstate  or  Foreign  Commerce  as  of  July  1, 1937,  p.  34.  Bulletin  No.  1,  Safety  Series, 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Washington,  1938.  (Mimeographed.) 


NATURE  AND  HAZARDS  OF  WORK  ON 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 


Workers  in  the  occupations  under  consideration  are  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  accidents  due  to  moving  machines  and  to  traffic,  the  basic 
hazards  of  motor-vehicle  operation.  However,  the  exact  nature  and 
the  degree  of  the  hazard  to  any  worker  depend  upon  and  vary  with 
his  duties. 

Persons  who  drive  motor  vehicles  in  the  course  of  their  work  may 
do  so  either  as  an  incident  to  their  employment  in  some  other  ca- 
pacity, such  as  that  of  salesman,  or  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
passengers  or  property.  However,  the  types  of  motor  vehicles  on 
which  the  largest  number  of  workers  are  employed,  especially  in 
manufacturing  industries,  and  on  which  young  people  are  most  likely 
to  find  jobs  are  trucks  or  other  vehicles  used  to  transport  goods.  The 
work  of  transporting  goods  is  generally  divided  into  light  and  heavy 
delivery,  depending  on  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  goods  handled.  In 
either  type  of  delivery  work  the  duties  of  the  drivers  normally  include, 
in  addition  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  vehicle,  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  the  load  and  for  much  of  the  labor  in  connection  with  its 
pick-up  and  delivery. 

Trucks  and  other  commercial  vehicles  tend  to  cover  a greater  mileage 
than  private  automobiles  and  are  characteristically  heavier  and  more 
difficult  to  operate.  When  the  driver  is  a young  person  the  danger  is 
still  further  increased,  since  young  persons  are  less  likely  than  adults 
to  exercise  the  constant  caution  and  judgment  that  are  essential  to 
safe  driving. 

The  duties  of  helpers  who  serve  on  vehicles  transporting  or  deliver- 
ing goods  are  chiefly  to  assist  with  the  pick-up  and  delivery  of  the 
load.  If  the  goods  are  heavy,  the  loading  and  unloading  are  often 
done  at  an  elevated  loading  platform.  Light  deliveries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  usually  made  from  a vehicle  parked  at  the  curb  or  stopped 
in  the  street  away  from  the  curb  or  from  one  which  is  not  parked  but 
which  merely  slows  down  while  the  helper  jumps  on  and  off  with  the 
goods.  Helpers  engaged  in  light-delivery  work  are  frequently  known 
as  “jumpers”  because  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  jump  on  and 
off  the  vehicle. 

In  addition  to  their  duties  in  connection  with  the  pick-up  and  deliv- 
ery of  goods,  helpers  frequently  act  as  assistant  drivers.  Helpers  on 
trucks  making  long  intercity  trips  almost  always  do  some  of  the 
driving,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  statement  made  by  the 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  of 
intercity  trucking  companies  in  1933  and  1935: 

Whether  the  additional  men  in  an  intercity  truck  crew  are  called 
drivers  or  helpers  appears  to  be  immaterial.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
when  two  men  go  out  with  a vehicle  on  an  intercity  trip,  no  matter  what 
their  respective  pay-roll  titles  or  relative  wage  rates  and  responsibilities, 
the  men  in  all  likelihood  will  divide  the  driving.1 


i Hours,  Wages,  and  Working  Conditions  in  the  Intercity  Motor  Transport  Industries,  Part  II,  p.  18. 
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In  cases  of  local  operation,  where  the  trips  are  short  and  there  is  no 
need  for  a regular  relief  driver,  the  helpers'  assigned  duties  may  not 
include  any  driving.  However,  analyses  of  the  occupation  of  truck- 
driver's  helper,  made  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Vocation  Bureau  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  indicate  that 
helpers  are  often  expected  to  do  some  driving,  at  least  when  an 
emergency  incapacitates  the  driver.2  In  addition,  representatives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stable- 
men, and  Helpers  of  America  stated  on  the  basis  of  their  extensive 
knowledge  of  trucking  that,  although  helpers  engaged  in  light-delivery 
work  of  a local  character  do  not  assist  with  the  driving  as  often  as 
those  on  intercity  trucks,  they  are  nevertheless  likely  to  do  some 
driving.  While  the  driver  is  off  the  truck  making  a delivery  the  helper 
may  drive  the  truck  to  the  next  delivery  point. 

The  hazards  which  helpers  face  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
include  not  only  those  of  riding  on  a moving  vehicle  and,  in  some  cases, 
those  of  driving,  but  also  hazards  connected  with  the  pick-up  and 
delivery  of  goods.  Especially  when  they  handle  heavy  goods,  helpers, 
and  also  drivers,  are  subject  to  the  risk  of  hernia  or  other  injuries 
resulting  from  undue  muscular  strain.  Helpers  also  face  special 
danger  of  accidents  due  to  falls  from  their  own  vehicles  or  to  injury  by 
their  own  or  by  another  automobile.  This  danger  is  particularly 
serious  in  the  case  of  helpers  who  jump  on  and  off  the  vehicle  while  it  is 
in  motion,  as  do  many  of  those  engaged  in  light-delivery  work. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  N ational  Child  Labor  Committee  at 
the  public  hearing  held  by  the  Children's  Bureau  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  employment  of  minors  in  mo  tor- vehicle  occupations 
included  the  following  descriptions  of  accidents  to  16-year-old  minors 
working  on  motor  vehicles  in  New  York  State: 

“Slipped  and  fell  from  moving  truck.”  “Getting  off  truck,  slipped 
and  fell.”  “Fixing  cases  on  truck,  slipped  and  fell  out.”  “Standing  on 
back  of  truck,  car  behind  struck  him.”  “Riding  on  running  board,  was 
sideswiped  by  another  truck.”  “Truck  made  sharp  turn,  and  he  was 
thrown  out.”  “Riding  on  tailgate,  struck  tree  when  truck  backed  up.” 
“Cranking  car,  handle  kicked  back.”3 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  evidence  of  accidents  to  young  drivers 
and  helpers,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  concluded  that 
“complete  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  youths  on  motor  vehicles, 
as  either  drivers  or  helpers,  is  seen  to  be  the  only  answer."  This  con- 
clusion was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  stated  in  a letter  filed  at  the 
hearing:  “On  the  basis  of  our  New  York  State  experience,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  occupation  under  consideration  [that  is,  work  on 
trucks  as  drivers  and  helpers]  is  a hazardous  one  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited to  minors  under  18."  No  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  hearing. 

2 Job  Descriptions  for  the  Retail  Trade,  vol.  1,  p.  171.  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Washington,  1938. 
Also  Road  and  Street  Transportation — Truck  and  Delivery  Drivers,  p.  1.  Vocation  Bureau,  Cincinnati 
Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

3 Industrial  Bulletin,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany.  September  1938. 


STATISTICS  ON  MOTOR- VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS 


High  accident  rate  of  young  drivers. 

The  need  for  limitation  on  the  employment  of  young  persons  as 
drivers  of  motor  vehicles  is  demonstrated  by  statistics  showing  the 
high  accident  rate  of  young  drivers.  In  a study  made  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  the  fatality  hazard  to  young  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  to  drivers  of  mature  age. 
The  16-year-old  drivers  included  in  this  study  are  estimated  to  have 
driven  only  about  one-ninth  as  far  per  fatal  accident  as  did  drivers  45 
to  50  years  of  age,  the  group  with  the  lowest  fatal-accident  rate,  and 
the  drivers  17  years  of  age  drove  only  about  one-sixth  as  far  per  fatal 
accident  as  this  older  group  (table  1).  These  estimates  cover  the 
operation  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for 
commercial  purposes.  They  represent  approximations  rather  than 
exact  figures  and  were  obtained  by  relating  data  on  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  2,467  drivers  involved  in  fatal  accidents  in  Connecticut  from 
1932-36  to  similar  data  for  all  drivers  registered  in  the  State  and  to 
an  estimate  of  the  miles  driven  annually  by  drivers  of  different  ages. 
This  last  estimate  was  based  on  mileage  reports  of  5,451  drivers  made 
to  the  American  Automobile  Association  in  connection  with  its  driver- 
testing program.1 


Table  1 .-—Estimated  number  of  miles  driven  'per  fatal  accident,  Connecticut,  1932-36 


Age 

Number  of 
drivers  in- 
volved in  fatal 
accidents  (per 
100, 000  of  the 
same  age  group 
registered) 

Miles 
driven  per 
year  1 (in 
thousands) 

Estimated 
number  of 
miles  driven 
per  fatal 
accident 

16  years..  .....  _ .... 

200 

4.7 

2. 350. 000 

3,  550, 000 

5. 030. 000 

4. 680. 000 

5. 220. 000 

6,  420,  000 

7,  620, 000 

9. 680. 000 
12,  700, 000 
12,  250, 000 
15,  700, 000 
16, 800, 000 
18,  600, 000 
21,  900, 000 
19,  700, 000 
12, 100, 000 

17  years  ....  ...  ... 

186 

6.6 

18  years __  ....  .... 

147 

7.4 

19  years .....  . ..  ..... 

218 

10.2 

20 years.. _ ...  ....  . . .... 

218 

11.4 

21  years...  . . . . . . 

218 

14.0 

22  years..  _ _ _ ..... 

198 

15.1 

23  years...  ..  ...  . ...  ... 

160 

15.5 

24  years ....  _ ....  

140 

17.8 

25  to  29  years  ... 

133 

16.2 

30  to  34  years.  __ 

105 

16.  5 

35  to  39  years  _.  . ......  .... 

100 

16.8 

40  to  44  years  . . ...  . 

88 

16.4 

45  to  49  years.  _ . .....  ... 

69 

15. 1 

50  to  59  years  . ....  ...  _ 

71 

14.0 

60  to  69  years . .......  ...  . 

86 

10.4 

1 Estimated  from  5,451  test  records  of  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
Source:  Unpublished  data  supplied  by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 


These  findings  are  substantiated  in  general  by  the  results  of  a study 
of  the  786  licensed  drivers  in  Massachusetts  who  were  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  in  1933.  This  study  did  not  reduce  accident  rates  to  a 
mileage  basis  but  instead  compared  the  age  distribution  of  the  drivers 


1 Fatality  Hazard  Much  Greater  for  Young  Drivers.  Safety  and  Traffic  Engineering  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association,  Washington.  January  10,  1938. 
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involved  in  fatal  accidents  with  that  of  a sample  of  10,000  Massa- 
chusetts drivers  chosen  at  random  from  those  licensed  in  1933.  It 
was  found  that  the  proportion  of  drivers  16  to  20  years  of  age  involved 
in  fatal  accidents  was  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the 
corresponding  figure  for  drivers  of  all  ages  and  that  this  proportion 
was  higher  than  that  for  any  other  age  group.2  These  figures  are  of 
particular  interest  since  young  drivers  tend  to  drive  fewer  miles  than 
older  persons. 

Comparative  accident  rate  of  commercial  and  noncommercial  vehicles. 

Another  consideration  which  weighs  against  the  employment  of 
young  persons  as  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  is  the  high  accident 
rate  of  these  vehicles  as  compared  with  passenger  automobiles.  From 
studies  made  by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  the  National  Safety  Council,  it  is  apparent  that  trucks  and 
busses  tend  to  have  a considerably  higher  accident  rate  per  vehicle 
and  per  mile  than  do  passenger  cars.  In  Connecticut  during  the  4-year 
period  1934-37  the  average  number  of  fatal  accidents  per  year  in 
which  passenger  cars  3 were  involved  was  1.1  per  1,000  cars  registered 
in  the  State,  compared  with  a rate  of  1.6  for  trucks  and  other  com- 
mercial vehicles,  of  2.7  for  interstate  busses,  and  9.7  for  local  busses.4 
Figures  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  compiled  from  reports  of 
companies  operating  fleets  of  trucks,  busses,  and  passenger  cars, 
present  a similar  picture.  These  figures  show  that  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1938,  the  number  of  personal-injury  and  property- 
damage  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle-miles  was  only  1.8  for  pas- 
senger cars,  although  it  was  2.9  for  trucks  of  all  types  and  5.9  both 
for  city  busses  and  for  taxicabs.5  However,  the  rate  for  intercity 
busses  was  found  to  be  1.2,  lower  even  than  that  for  passenger  cars.6 

Comparative  hazard  to  drivers  and  passengers. 

The  statistics  presented  so  far  indicate  the  risk  both  to  the  young 
drivers  and  to  the  public,  which  is  involved  in  the  employment  of 
young  persons  as  drivers  of  commercial  motor  vehicles.  From  the 
point  of  view  solely  of  the  hazard  to  the  worker  regardless  of  age  the 
occupation  of  helper  appears  to  be  even  more  hazardous  than  that  of 
driver  of  a commercial  vehicle.  This  difference  in  hazard  is  suggested 
by  figures  showing  the  greater  danger  of  accident  to  passengers  than 
to  drivers  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles,  although  no  statistics  are 
available  showing  accidents  to  drivers  and  helpers  on  commercial 
vehicles  only. 

The  greater  danger  to  passengers  than  to  drivers  is  shown  by  a 
study,  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  of  892 
fatal  motor-vehicle  accidents  which  occurred  in  12  States  during  1936. 
Of  the  965  persons  killed  in  these  accidents,  22  percent  were  pas- 
sengers but  only  16  percent  were  drivers.  The  Bureau  concluded  that 
it  was  about  one-third  more  dangerous  to  be  a passenger  than  to  be  a 
driver,  since  previous  surveys  had  indicated  that  there  are  on  the 


3 The  Accident-Prone  Driver,  H.  Doc.  462,  pt.  6,  pp.  37-38.  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  Washington,  1938. 
a Not  including  taxicabs  or  dealers’  cars. 

4 Statistical  Summary,  1935,  p.  12;  1936,  p.  16;  1937,  p.  10.  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles, Hartford. 

5 Passenger  cars  included  in  the  National  Safety  Council’s  figures  are  commercial  vehicles  driven  by  sales- 
men or  used  for  other  business  purposes;  the  Connecticut  figures  refer  to  private  automobiles. 

8 Accident  Pacts,  p.  87. 
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average  about  two  occupants  (including  the  driver)  per  vehicle.7 
Studies  made  in  Connecticut  during  the  periods  1929-31 8 and  1934-37 9 
yielded  similar  findings.  These  figures  present  the  comparative 
hazard  to  drivers  and  passengers  on  all  types  of  motor  vehicles,  com- 
mercial and  noncommercial,  considered  together;  they  suggest  the 
hazard  to  helpers. 

Experience  under  workmen’s  compensation. 

Another  statistical  measure  of  hazard  is  the  relation  of  workmen ’s- 
compensation  costs  to  pay  roll.  The  National  Council  on  Compen- 
sation Insurance,  an  organization  serving  workmen’s-compensation 
and  employers ’-liability  insurance  agencies  in  34  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  computed  the  pure  premium  (the  cost  of  com- 
pensation per  $100  of  pay  roll)  for  about  650  occupation  and  industry 
classifications.10 

Three  classifications  for  which  the  pure  premium  may  be  assumed 
to  represent,  in  large  measure,  employment  as  driver  or  helper  on  a 
motor  vehicle  are  (1)  truckmen,  (2)  chauffeurs  and  their  helpers,  and 
(3)  nongarage  employees  of  bus,  livery,  or  taxicab  companies.  These 
classifications,  with  their  total  pure  premiums  for  the  policy  years 
1930-34,  are  as  follows: 

Classification  Pure  premium, 

1.  Truckmen  not  otherwise  classified,  including  drivers, 

chauffeurs,  and  their  helpers  11 $5.  55 

2.  Chauffeurs  and  their  helpers  not  otherwise  classified  (com- 

mercial) 12 1.  52 

3.  Nongarage  employees  of  automobile-bus,  livery,  or  taxicab 

companies,  including  chauffeurs  and  their  helpers  13 1.  32 

To  indicate  the  degree  of  hazard  which  these  premiums  represent, 
they  have  been  compared  with  the  average  pure  premium  for  all 
manufacturing  classifications.  The  premium  for  truckmen  ($5.55)  is 
nearly  four  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  the  average  premium  for 
manufacturing  ($1.24),  and  the  premiums  for  chauffeurs  and  their 
helpers  and  for  nongarage  employees  of  bus,  livery,  and  taxicab  com- 
panies are  each  somewhat  higher  than  the  premium  for  manufacturing. 
In  addition,  the  average  pure  premium  for  these  three  classifications, 
obtained  by  dividing  their  total  pay  rolls  into  their  total  costs  for  the 
5-year  period  1930-34,  has  been  found  to  be  $2.15,  73  percent  higher 
than  the  pure  premium  for  all  manufacturing  classifications.14 


7 Case  Histories  of  Fatal  Highway  Accidents,  H.  Doc.  462,  pt.  5,  pp.  7,  8.  75th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  Wash- 
ington, 1938. 

6 Kirby,  Richard  S.,  Sixth  Study  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents  in  Connecticut,  1929,  p.  18;  Seventh  Study, 
1930,  p.  12;  and  Eighth  Study,  1931,  p.  19. 

» Based  on  Statistical  Summary,  1935,  p.  17;  1936,  p.  23;  1937,  p.  15. 

10  Workmen’s  Compensation  Experience  Compiled  in  1937,  schedules  1-37.  National  Council  on  Com- 
pensation Insurance,  New  York  City.  All  States  represented  except  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

11  Includes  also  stablemen,  garagemen,  blacksmiths,  repairmen,  and  riggers.  (Basic  Manual  of  Rules, 
Classifications  and  Rates  for  Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Employers’  Liability  Insurance,  p.  C60, 
Code  7219.  National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance,  New  York,  1934.) 

The  term  “driver”  applies  only  to  drivers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  not  to  motor-vehicle  drivers.  The 
term  “chauffeur”  includes  not  only  persons  whose  principal  duties  are  performed  as  chauffeurs  on  motor 
vehicles  but  also  incidental  garage  employees  and  employees  using  bicycles  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
(Ibid.,  p.  R9.) 

12  Includes  garage  employees.  (Ibid.,  p.  C14,  Code  7380.) 

13  Ibid.,  p.  C5,  Code  7382. 

74  Summary  for  Manufacturing  Group  (1930-34).  National  Council  on  Compensation  Insurance,  New 
York.  November  16, 1937.  (Mimeographed.) 


LEGAL  MINIMUM-AGE  STANDARDS 


The  danger,  both  to  the  young  driver  and  to  the  public,  which 
results  when  young  and  immature  persons  are  allowed  to  operate 
motor  vehicles  receives  widespread  legal  recognition  in  the  United 
States.  Public  awareness  of  this  hazard  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  legal  minimum-age  qualifications  for  drivers  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  by  every  State  in  the  United  States. 
These  qualifications  apply  in  general  to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
on  any  street  or  highway,  but  they  do  not  cover  the  use  of  motor 
vehicles  on  plant  property. 

The  employment  of  minors  as  helpers  on  motor  vehicles  involves  an 
accident  hazard  to  the  young  workers  themselves  but  affects  the 
public  safety  only  as  these  workers  are  themselves  part  of  the  general 
public.  For  this  reason,  doubtless,  legal  minimum-age  standards 
have  been  much  less  generally  established  for  helpers  than  for  drivers. 
However,  a few  States  have  given  legal  recognition  to  the  hazards  to 
young  people  of  work  as  helpers  on  motor  vehicles,  and  under  the 
N.  R.  A.  the  occupation  of  helper  was  often  included  in  the  fists  of 
hazardous  occupations  prohibited  for  minors  under  18. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935  1 charges  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  responsibility  for  regulating  interstate 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  or  property  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations,1 2  promulgated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility,  apply  a 
21 -year  minimum  age  for  drivers  to  common  and  contract  carriers  of 
passengers  or  property  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  (that  is,  to 
for-bire  carriers  which  either  offer  service  to  the  general  public  or 
operate  under  contracts  or  agreements  with  particular  persons  or 
firms).  Persons  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  were  engaged  in  driving 
motor  vehicles  for  such  carriers  on  July  1,  1937  (the  date  on  which  the 
regulation  became  effective),  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto  were 
exempted,  but  this  exemption  has  been  rescinded  as  of  January  1, 1940, 
under  a revision  of  these  safety  regulations.3  These  minimum-age 
standards  apply  not  only  to  persons  designated  as  drivers  but  to  all 
those  workers,  whether  designated  as  helpers  or  otherwise,  who  at  any 
time  drive  a motor  vehicle  within  the  coverage  of  the  regulations. 

Under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
is  empowered  to  regulate  not  only  common  and  contract  carriers  but 
also  private  carriers  (that  is,  concerns  transporting  their  own  property 
for  business  purposes)  if  need  is  found  for  such  action.  Although  no 
regulations  are  yet  in  effect  for  private  earners,  an  examiner’s  proposed 
report,  released  by  the  Commission  on  July  31,  1939,  recommends  such 

1 Act  of  August  9,  1935,  ch.  498,  49  Stat.  543,  IT.  S.  Code,  Supp.  IV,  ti.  49,  sec.  301. 

1 Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  issued  December  23, 1936.  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-4. 

3 Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations  (Revised),  issued  May  27, 1939.  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-4. 
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regulations.4 *  This  report  includes  in  the  standards  proposed  for 
private  carriers  a 21 -year  minimum  age  for  drivers  with  the  exception 
that  persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years  shall  be  permitted 
to  operate  farm  trucks  having  a gross  weight  not  in  excess  of  10,000 
pounds  (vehicle  and  load  included). 

State  laws  and  regulations. 

Standards  applying  to  drivers, — Because  of  the  responsibility  and 
the  hazards  involved  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles,  all  the  48 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  set  legal  minimum-age 
qualifications  which  are  higher  than  the  basic  minimum  age  for  em- 
ployment set  by  the  State  child-labor  laws  either  for  all  drivers  or  for 
certain  types.  The  legislative  provisions  which  establish  these 
qualifications  are  of  three  main  types:  (1)  Those  fixing  a minimum 
age  for  all  chauffeurs  or  other  persons  employed  to  operate  motor 
vehicles  of  any  type,  (2)  those  setting  a minimum  age  for  the  driving 
of  any  motor  vehicle  whether  or  not  as  an  employee,  and  (3)  those 
setting  a minimum  age  for  motor-vehicle  drivers  for  specified  types  of 
carriers  only.  Some  States  have  all  three  of  these  types  of  provisions; 
others  have  only  one  or  two. 

Thirty-three  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  established 
minimum-age  qualificatons  specifically  for  chauffeurs  or  other  persons 
employed  to  operate  a motor  vehicle.  In  one  of  these  States  (Ar- 
kansas) the  minimum  age  set  is  21  years;  in  26  States  6 and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  it  is  18  years.  The  other  6 States  have  either  a 
17-year  standard  (Colorado,  Utah)  or  a 16-year  standard  (Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Montana). 

In  each  of  the  15  States  without  specific  age  provisions  for  chauffeurs 
or  other  persons  employed  to  operate  motor  vehicles,  a minimum  age 
is  set  for  the  operation  of  any  motor  vehicle,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
qualification  for  a driver’s  license.  The  age  standards  specified  in 
these  States  are  as  follows: 


Total 

18  years 

17  years 

16  years 

15  years 

14  years 


15 


— States 
1 (New  York). 

1 (New  Jersey). 

6 (Connecticut,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  Washington,  Wisconsin). 

6 (Mississippi,  Montana,  Nevada,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wyoming). 

1 (South  Carolina). 


In  addition  to  these  first  two  types  of  provisions,  most  States  have 
special  minimum-age  qualifications  for  drivers  of  certain  for-hire 
carriers.  In  42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a legal 
minimum  age  of  at  least  18  years  for  drivers  of  public  passenger- 
carrying vehicles  and,  in  most  instances,  also  for  drivers  of  common 
carriers  of  property.  Twenty  of  these  States  have  a 21-year  standard 

4 In  the  Matter  of  Need  for  Establishing  Reasonable  Requirements  To  Promote  Safety  of  Operation  of 

Motor  Vehicles  Used  in  Transporting  Property  by  Private  Carriers.  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-3.  (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

6 Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia. 
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and  7 others  an  18-year  standard  applying  both  to  common  and  to 
contract  carriers  of  persons  or  property. 

Persons  driving  motor  vehicles  for  private  carriers  are  in  most 
States  subject  only  to  the  general  minimum-age  qualifications  for 
chauffeurs.  However,  five  States  have  set  a minimum-age  standard 
for  drivers,  either  by  statute  or  by  regulation,  which  applies  specifi- 
cally to  concerns  transporting  then’  own  property  for  commercial 
purposes.6  In  three  States  (Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming) 
the  standard  set  is  21  years;  in  one  State  (Kansas)  it  is  18  years; 
and  in  one  State  (Colorado)  it  is  17  years. 

As  a result  of  these  3 different  types  of  legislative  provisions  a 
minimum  age  of  at  least  18  years  is  in  effect  for  drivers  employed 
by  manufacturers  or  other  private  carriers  in  30  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  in  the  other  18  States  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  are  permitted  under  State  law  to  drive  private-carrier  vehicles. 
Of  these  18  States,  13  have  a 16-  or  17-year  minimum  age  for  such 
driving  and  5 have  a minimum  of  14  or  15  years. 

Standards  applying  to  helpers , — When  helpers  on  motor  vehicles 
do  any  driving  they  are  sub j ect  to  the  legal  minimum-age  standards  for 
the  operation  of  any  motor  vehicle  and  also  to  those  set  for  drivers  of 
specified  types  of  commercial  vehicles.  In  addition,  helpers  who  drive 
are  covered  in  many  States  by  the  minimum-age  qualifications  for 
chauffeurs,  but  in  other  States  these  qualifications  apply  only  to 
persons  employed  for  the  principal  purpose  of  operating  a motor 
vehicle  and  thus  do  not  cover  helpers  who  occasionally  do  a little 
driving  as  an  incident  to  their  main  job  of  picking  up  and  delivering 
goods. 

Minimum-age  qualifications  which  apply  specifically  to  helpers  on 
motor  vehicles,  regardless  of  whether  they  do  any  driving,  have  been 
established  in  a few  States.  In  Michigan,  employment  as  truck  helper 
has  been  classed,  by  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  under  the  State  child-labor  law,  as  a hazardous  occupation 
to  which  an  18-year  minimum  age  applies.  In  California,  where  the 
basic  minimum  age  for  employment  is  15,  a 16-year  minimum  age  for 
work  in  “delivering  goods,  merchandise,  commodities,  papers,  or 
packages  from  motor  vehicles”  was  established  in  1928  by  ruling  of 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  after  public  hearings  at  which 
statistical  evidence  was  presented  showing  that  motor  vehicles  were 
the  most  important  single  cause  of  industrial  injuries  to  minors  under 
16  years  of  age  employed  in  the  State.  These  are  the  only  States  in 
which  a minimum-age  qualification  higher  than  the  basic  standard  of 
the  child-labor  law  has  been  applied  to  helpers  by  formal  regulation. 
However,  in  at  least  one  other  State  a higher  minimum  age  for  certain 
helpers  is  in  effect  by  administrative  practice.  In  Oregon,  where  the 
general  minimum  age  for  employment  is  only  14  years,  employment 
certificates  for  work  as  helpers  on  milk  trucks  are  not  issued  to  boys 
under  17  years  of  age  because  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  this 
occupation. 

National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  hazardous  nature  of  employment  either  as  driver  or  as  helper 
on  a motor  vehicle  received  extensive  recognition  under  industry  codes 


The  phraseology  of  these  laws  varies  widely  but  in  each  case  appears  to  cover  all  or  most  private  carriers. 
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adopted  pursuant  to  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.7  The 
standard  child-labor  clause  of  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  set  an  18-year 
minimum  age  for  employment  in  hazardous  occupations  and  required 
the  code  authorities  to  submit  lists  of  such  occupations  to  the  N.  R.  A. 
administrator,  in  addition  to  providing  a basic  16-year  minimum  age 
for  employment.  Of  the  172  industries  for  which  lists  of  hazardous 
occupations  were  submitted  and  approved  before  the  N.  R.  A.  codes 
were  declared  unconstitutional,  144  included  in  the  lists  both  the 
occupation  of  driver  and  that  of  helper  on  a motor  vehicle.  Of  the 
remaining  28  industries,  21  did  not  mention  motor- vehicle  occupations 
in  their  lists,  an  omission  which  is  to  be  explained  in  many  cases  by 
the  fact  that  employment  on  motor  vehicles  was  not  a frequent  occu- 
pation in  the  particular  industry.  In  only  7 industries  did  the  code 
authority  include  the  occupation  of  driver  in  the  list  of  hazardous 
occupations  and  omit  that  of  helper.8 

The  phraseology  most  often  used  with  regard  to  employment  on 
motor  vehicles  in  the  lists  of  hazardous  occupations  submitted  was 
“As  drivers  or  assistants  to  drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  or  as  helpers  or 
delivery  boys  on  motor  vehicles. ”9  This  provision  was  recommended 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  N.  R.  A.  Labor  Advisory  Board,  and 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  for  inclusion  in  the  lists  of 
hazardous  occupations.  The  same  standard  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Employment  of  Minors  in  Hazardous 
Occupations,  appointed  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  1932  in  accord- 
ance with  a recommendation  of  the  1930  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection.10 

In  cases  where  the  code  did  not  embody  the  standard  minimum-age 
clause,  a minimum-age  qualification  for  work  on  motor  vehicles  higher 
than  that  for  other  employment  was  sometimes  established  by  the 
code  itself.  In  four  codes  for  industries  in  which  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  is  a matter  of  major  importance,  a minimum  age  of 
18  years  or  higher  was  specified  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles,  though 
the  basic  minimum  age  for  employment  in  the  industry  was  set  at 
16  years.  These  were  the  codes  for  the  motor-bus  industry  and  for 
the  household-goods-storage-and-moving  industry,  which  set  a mini- 
mum age  of  21  years  for  drivers;  and  the  codes  for  the  retail-solid-fuel 
industry  and  for  the  wholesale-coal  industry,  which  set  a minimum 
age  of  18  years.  In  addition,  the  major  retail  codes  (those  for  the 
retail-trade,  retail-food-and-grocery,  and  retail-drug  industries)  set 
a 16-year  minimum  age  for  delivery  work  from  motor  vehicles  at 
any  time,  although  the  employment  of  14-  and  15-year-old  children 
for  limited  periods  outside  school  hours  was  permitted  in  all  other 
occupations. 


7 Act  of  June  16,  1933,  ch.  90,  48  Stat.  195. 

8 The  crushed-stone,  sand,  gravel,  and  slag  industry;  end-grain  strip  wood-block  industry;  live-poultry 
industry  of  the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area;  ready-made  furniture  slip-covers-manufacturing  indus- 
try; ready-mixed  concrete  industry;  trucking  industry;  and  wood-heel  industry.  (Child  Labor  Control 
Under  N.  R.  A.,  by  Solomon  Barkin.  In  Part  D of  Work  Materials  No.  45,  pp.  99-246.  Washington,  1936.) 

8 Ibid.,  p.  96. 

10  This  committee  included  the  following  in  its  reports  of  occupations  which  should  be  prohibited  to  minors 
under  18  years  of  age:  “128.  As  chauffeurs  or  assistants  to  chauffeurs,  or  as  helpers  or  delivery  boys  on  motor 
vehicles.”  Report  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Employment  of  Minors  in  Hazardous  Occupations,  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  December  1932,  pp.  1315-22.  Washington. 


CUSTOMARY  MINIMUM-AGE  STANDARDS 


Employers’  policies. 

The  recognition  by  employers  of  the  need  for  a minimum  age  of  at 
least  18  years  for  drivers  of  vehicles  in  commercial  use  is  shown  by 
the  voluntary  adoption  by  many  companies  of  minimum-age  standards 
for  drivers  higher  than  those  required  by  law.  A minimum  age  of  at 
least  18  years  and  usually  of  21  years  or  higher  has  been  adopted  for 
drivers  by  most  intercity  bus  and  truck  companies,  according  to  field 
studies  of  such  companies  which  were  made  for  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator of  Transportation  in  1933  and  1935. 1 All  the  bus  companies 
and  98  percent  of  the  truck  companies  included  in  the  1933  study  had 
adopted  some  minimum-age  requirement  for  drivers.  In  1935  these 
proportions  had  declined  somewhat,  the  proportion  of  bus  companies 
with  minimum-age  requirements  for  drivers  being  90  percent  and  the 
proportion  of  truck  companies,  65  percent.  It  was  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  companies  reporting  a 
minimum-age  requirement  did  not  indicate  a reduction  of  company 
standards  but  might  be  attributed  either  to  the  difference  in  the 
groups  of  companies  included  in  the  two  studies  or  to  the  strengthening 
of  State  standards  during  the  interval.  While  accepting  the  State 
minimum-age  standards  for  drivers,  some  companies  may  not  have 
considered  or  reported  them  as  company  requirements.2 

Twenty  years  was  the  lowest  minimum-age  standard  for  drivers 
reported  by  any  of  the  bus  companies  included  in  the  1935  study; 
18  years  was  the  lowest  minimum  age  reported  by  any  of  the  truck 
companies.  The  minimum-age  standard  most  frequently  reported 
was  21  years  for  truck  drivers  and  24  or  25  years  for  bus  drivers.  In 
most  cases  the  companies  had  established  higher  standards  than 
those  required  by  State  law.3 

The  bus  and  truck  companies  included  in  these  figures  were  engaged 
in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  or  property  for  compensa- 
tion, either  as  common  or  as  contract  carriers.  No  comparable 
information  is  available  for  private  carriers.  However,  as  early  as 
1930  the  National  Safety  Council  estimated  that  approximately  half 
of  all  firms  employing  commercial  drivers  (including  private  as  well 
as  for-hire  carriers)  set  minimum-age  limits  for  their  drivers.  The 
council  stated  that  21  years  was  the  commonest  minimum-age  stand- 
ard and  that  few  firms  set  a minimum  age  of  less  than  18  years.  Of 
the  passenger-carrying  companies,  practically  all  were  found  to  set  a 
minimum  age  of  22  to  24  years  for  drivers.4 

No  statistical  data  are  available  with  regard  to  employers’  minimum- 
age  standards  for  helpers.  Since  minimum-age  standards  for  helpers 

1 The  1933  study  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  Coordinator’s  research  staff.  The  1935  study  was  made  entirely  by  the  Coordinator’s 
staff. 

2 Hours,  Wages,  and  Working  Conditions  in  the  Intercity  Motor  Transport  Industries,  Part  III — Con- 
siderations Common  to  Motor-Bus  and  Motor-Truck  Transportation,  p.  x.  Section  of  Labor  Relations, 
Section  of  Research,  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation.  Washington,  1936. 

3 Id. 

4 Selecting  Drivers  for  Commercial  Vehicles,  p.  3.  Safe  Practices  Pamphlet  No.  D-2,  National  Safety 
Council.  Chicago,  1930. 
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have  been  adopted  much  less  generally  than  standards  for  drivers,  it  is 
probable  that  persons  under  18  are  more  often  employed  as  helpers 
than  as  drivers. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  nonstatistical  information  from  represent- 
atives of  the  trucking  industry  and  other  persons  having  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  field,  it  appears  that  transportation  and  industrial 
concerns  operating  large  fleets  of  motor  vehicles  seldom  employ 
helpers  under  18  years  of  age. 

Trade-union  policies. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stable- 
men, and  Helpers  of  America,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  jurisdiction  over  truck  drivers  and  their 
helpers.  This  union  does  not  specify  a minimum  age  for  employment 
in  its  agreements  with  employers  but  in  practice  it  does  apply  an 
18-year  minimum  age  to  drivers  and  helpers  under  its  jurisdiction 
through  its  refusal  to  admit  into  membership  anyone  under  that  age. 
Since  minimum-age  standards  for  helpers  who  do  no  driving  have  been 
established  by  law  in  few  States,  the  existence  of  an  18-year  qualifica- 
tion for  all  helpers  as  well  as  other  workers  belonging  to  the  brother- 
hood has  especial  significance. 

The  Transport  Workers’  Union  of  America  is  the  labor  organization 
in  the  transportation  field  affiliated  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  This  union  has  jurisdiction  over  workers  employed 
in  or  about  passenger-transportation  facilities,  excluding  steam- 
railway systems,  rather  than  over  truck  drivers  and  helpers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1.  Work  on  motor  vehicles  involves  a high  degree  of  accident  risk 
for  persons  of  all  ages,  a risk  which  is  particularly  high  in  the  case  of 
young  persons,  who  are  lacking  in  the  experience  and  in  the  caution 
required  for  safety  in  motor-vehicle  operation. 

2.  Workmen’s-compensation  experience  generally  shows  for  the 
occupational  classifications  representing  motor-vehicle  drivers  and 
helpers  a compensation  cost  higher  than  the  average  for  manufacturing 
classifications. 

3.  The  opinion  of  experts  in  motor-vehicle  safety  and  of  others 
having  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  motor-vehicle  operation 
consulted  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  is  that  employment  as 
driver  or  as  helper  on  motor  vehicles  is  especially  hazardous  for  young 
persons. 

4.  Motor-vehicle  drivers  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  have  been 
found  to  be  involved  in  a larger  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  proportion 
to  miles  driven  than  drivers  in  any  older  age  group.  In  a study  cover- 
ing fatal  accidents  within  a 5-year  period  in  one  State,  the  fatal-acci- 
dent rate  was  found  to  be  nine  times  greater  for  16-year-old  drivers 
and  six  times  greater  for  17-year-old  drivers  than  for  those  45  to  50 
years  of  age,  the  age  group  with  the  lowest  fatal-accident  rate. 

5.  Under  many  industry  codes  adopted  pursuant  to  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  work  of  motor-vehicle  drivers  and 
helpers  w~as  listed  as  a hazardous  occupation  and  as  such  was  pro- 
hibited for  minors  under  18  years  of  age. 

6.  Acting  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  established  as  necessary  for  safety  a minimum  age  of  21  years 
for  motor-vehicle  drivers,  in  regulations  applicable  to  common  carriers 
and  contract  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  An  examiner 
for  the  Commission  has  recommended,  after  investigation  and  public 
hearing,  that  the  same  minimum  age  for  motor-vehicle  drivers  be 
applied,  with  certain  exceptions  not  here  material,  to  private  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

7.  State  legislation,  which  reflects  public  recognition  of  the  special 
hazards  incident  to  the  driving  of  motor  vehicles  by  young  persons, 
has  established  the  following  standards: 

(a)  In  each  of  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a legal  minimum 
age  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  which  is  higher  than  that  for  general  employment, 
the  legal  minimum  age  for  drivers  being  applicable  to  (1)  all  persons  operating 
motor  vehicles,  or  (2)  persons  operating  motor  vehicles  as  employees,  or  (3) 
persons  operating  motor  vehicles  for  common,  contract,  or  private  carriers. 

(b)  In  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a minimum  age  of  at 
least  18  years  applicable  to  (1)  all  persons  operating  motor  vehicles  or  (2)  persons 
operating  motor  vehicles  as  employees. 

8.  A minimum  age  of  18  years  or  higher  for  the  employment  of 
motor-vehicle  drivers  and  helpers  has  been  adopted  voluntarily  as  a 
general  policy  by  many  employers  and  by  the  branch  of  organized 
labor  especially  concerned  with  employment  in  this  field. 
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Appendix  A. — Legal  Basis  for  the  Investigation 

This  investigation  has  been  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Division 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau  pursuant  to  the  regulation  Procedure  Gov- 
erning Determinations  of  Hazardous  Occupations,1  issued  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  on  November  3,  1938,  and  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  section  3 (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (Act  of  June  25,  1938,  ch.  676,  52  Stat.  1060,  U.  S.  Code,  Supp. 
IV,  title  29,  sec.  201),  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  act.  This  subsec- 
tion, which  defines  oppressive  child  labor  as  that  term  is  used  in  the 
act,  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

(1)  “Oppressive  child  labor’ ’ means  a condition  of  employment  under  which  (1) 
any  employee  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  employed  by  an  employer  * * * 

in  any  occupation,  or  (2)  any  employee  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  is  employed  by  an  employer  in  any  occupation  which  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  shall  find  and  by  order  declare  to  be 
particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  children  between  such  ages  or 
detrimental  to  their  health  or  well-being;  * * * 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  orderly  procedure  for  determining 
and  declaring  occupations  to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  16  and  17  years  of  age  or  detrimental  to  their 
health  or  well-being,  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  issued  the 
Procedure  Governing  Determinations  of  Hazardous  Occupations,  the 
first  section  of  which  provided  in  part  as  follows: 

Section  421.1.  Investigation  and  conference. — Preparatory  to  the  making  of  a 
finding  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  that  an  occupation  or  a group  of 
occupations  is  particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  minors  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age  or  is  detrimental  to  their  health  or  well-being,  a study  shall 
be  made  of  information  obtained  by  the  Bureau,  or  submitted  to  it  with  respect 
to  the  hazardous  or  detrimental  nature  of  such  occupation  or  occupations.  Con- 
ferences may  be  held  with  representative  employers  and  workers  in  the  industry, 
experts  in  industrial  health  and  safety,  and  others  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  occupation  or  occupations  under  considera- 
tion. * * * A report  of  facts  and  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  hazardous 

or  detrimental  nature  of  the  occupation  or  occupations  under  consideration  shall 
be  prepared  upon  the  basis  of  such  information  and  evidence. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  regulation 
referred  to  above,  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  instructed  the 
Industrial  Division  of  the  Bureau  to  conduct  an  investigation  with 
respect  to  the  hazardous  or  detrimental  nature  of  the  occupations  of 
driving  motor  vehicles  and  of  serving  as  helpers  on  such  vehicles,  with 
special  reference  to  young  workers,  and  to  consider  the  problems  in- 
volved in  drafting  an  order  under  section  3 (1)  of  the  act. 


i Procedure  Governing  Determinations  of  Hazardous  Occupations,  Title  29 — Labor,  Chapter  IV — Chil- 
dren’s Bureau — Child  Labor — Part  421.  Federal  Register,  vol.  3,  p.  2640  DI. 
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Appendix  B. — Hazardous-Occupations  Order  No.  2 

November  27,  1939. 

Occupations  particularly  hazardous  for  the  employment  of  minors 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age  or  detrimental  to  their  health  or 
well-being 

Section  422.2  Motor-vehicle  driver  and  helper . — (a)  Finding  of  fact. — 
By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  by  section  3 (1) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  1 and  pursuant  to  the  regula- 
tion prescribing  the  Procedure  Governing  Determinations  of  Hazard- 
ous Occupations;1  2 an  investigation  having  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  the  hazards  for  minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  age  of 
employment  in  the  occupations  of  motor-vehicle  driver  and  helper;  a 
report  of  the  investigation  having  been  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau  showing  that: 

1.  Work  on  motor  vehicles  involves  a high  degree  of  accident  risk  for  persons 
of  all  ages,  a risk  "which  is  particularly  high  in  the  case  of  young  persons,  who  are 
lacking  in  the  experience  and  in  the  caution  required  for  safety  in  motor-vehicle 
operation. 

2.  Workmen’s-compensation  experience  generally  shows  for  the  occupational 
classifications  representing  motor-vehicle  drivers  and  helpers  a compensation  cost 
higher  than  the  average  for  manufacturing  classifications. 

3.  The  opinion  of  experts  in  motor-vehicle  safety  and  of  others  having  practical 
experience  in  the  field  of  motor-vehicle  operation  who  were  consulted  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation  is  that  employment  as  driver  or  as  helper  on  motor  vehicles 
is  especially  hazardous  for  young  persons. 

4.  Motor-vehicle  drivers  between  16  and  18  j’ears  of  age  have  been  found  to 
be  involved  in  a larger  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  proportion  to  miles  driven 
than  drivers  in  any  older  age  group.  In  a study  covering  fatal  accidents  within 
a 5-year  period  in  one  State  the  fatal-accident  rate  was  found  to  be  nine  times 
greater  for  16-year-old  drivers  and  six  times  greater  for  17-vear-old  drivers  than 
for  those  45  to  50  years  of  age,  the  age  group  with  the  lowest  fatal-accident  rate. 

5.  Under  many  industry  codes  adopted  pursuant  to  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  the  work  of  motor-vehicle  drivers  and  helpers  was  listed  as  a 
hazardous  occupation  and  as  such  was  prohibited  for  minors  under  18  years  of 
age. 

6.  Acting  pursuant  to  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1935,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  established  as  necessary 
for  safety  a minimum  age  of  21  years  for  motor-vehicle  drivers,  in  regulations 
applicable  to  common  carriers  and  contract  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce. An  examiner  for  the  Commission  has  recommended,  after  investigation 
and  public  hearing,  that  the  same  minimum  age  for  motor-vehicle  drivers  be 
applied,  with  certain  exceptions  not  here  material,  to  private  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce. 

7.  State  legislation,  which  reflects  public  recognition  of  the  special  hazards 
incident  to  the  driving  of  motor  vehicles  by  young  persons,  has  established  the 
following  standards: 

(a)  In  each  of  the  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a legal  mini- 
mum age  for  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  which  is  higher  than  that  for  general  employ- 
ment, the  legal  minimum  age  for  drivers  being  applicable  to  (1)  all  persons 
operating  motor  vehicles,  or  (2)  persons  operating  motor  vehicles  as  employees, 
or  (3)  persons  operating  motor  vehicles  for  common,  contract,  or  private  carriers. 

( b ) In  28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  a minimum  age  of  at 
least  18  years  applicable  to  (1)  all  persons  operating  motor  vehicles  or  (2)  persons 
operating  motor  vehicles  as  employees. 

1 Act  of  June  25,  1938,  ch.  676,  52  Stat.  1060,  U.  S.  Code,  Supp.  IV,  ti.  29,  sec.  201. 

* Issued  November  3, 1938,  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  sec.  3 (1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  3,  p.  2640  DI,  November  5,  1938. 
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8.  A minimum  age  of  18  years  or  higher  for  the  employment  of  motor-vehicle 
drivers  and  helpers  has  been  adopted  voluntarily  as  a general  policy  by  many 
employers  and  by  the  branch  of  organized  labor  especially  concerned  with  employ- 
ment in  this  field; 

a finding  and  order  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  between  16 
and  18  years  of  age  in  the  said  occupations  having  been  proposed  for 
final  adoption  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  upon  the  basis 
of  the  said  report  of  investigation;  a public  hearing  having  been  held 
with  respect  to  the  said  proposed  finding  and  order;  all  statements 
submitted  in  connection  with  the  said  hearing  having  been  carefully 
considered;  opportunity  having  been  given  to  all  interested  parties 
to  file  objections  within  15  days  following  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register3  of  the  proposed  finding  and  order,  and  no  objection  dis- 
closing just  cause  for  revision  thereof  having  been  received;  and  suffi- 
cient reason  appearing  therefor, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  hereby  find  that 
the  occupations  of  motor-vehicle  driver  and  helper  are  particularly 
hazardous  for  the  employment  of  minors  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age. 

(b)  Order. — Accordingly,  I hereby  declare  that  the  occupations  of 
motor-vehicle  driver  and  helper  are  particularly  hazardous  for  the 
employment  of  minors  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 

Definitions. — For  the  purpose  of  this  order — 

(1)  The  term  “motor  vehicle’’  shall  mean  any  automobile,  truck,  truck-tractor, 
trailer,  semitrailer,  motorcycle,  or  similar  vehicle  propelled  or  drawn  by  mechanical 
power  and  designed  for  use  as  a means  of  transportation  but  shall  not  include  any 
vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  rails. 

(2)  The  term  “driver”  shall  mean  any  individual  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  drives  a motor  vehicle  at  any  time. 

(3)  The  term  “helper”  shall  mean  any  individual,  other  than  a driver,  whose 
work  in  connection  with  the  transportation  or  delivery  of  goods  includes  riding 
on  a motor  vehicle. 

This  order  shall  not  justify  noncompliance  with  any  Federal  or  State 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  establishing  a higher  standard  than  the 
standard  established  herein.  This  order  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1940,  and  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  until  amended  or 
repealed  by  order  hereafter  made  and  published  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Children’s  Bureau. 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot, 

Chief  of  the  Childrens  Bureau. 

3 The  Federal  Register,  vol.  4,  p.  4549  DI,  November  10,  1939. 
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